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THE KOREAN WAR AND RELATED MATTERS 


The Subcommittee on Internal Security inaugurated hearings on 
the Korean war and related matters on August 10, 1954, with the 
appearance before the subcommittee of Gen. Mark Clark, United 
Nations commander in Korea, and Japan, and American Far East 
commander 1952-53. On August 25, 1954, the subcommittee took 
testimony in Orlando, Fla., from Lt. Gen. George E. Stratemeyer, 
commander, Far East Air Forces, 1949-51, and U. N. air commander, 
1950-51. The following month, on September 29, 1954, Gen. James 
A. Van Fleet, commander of the Eighth Army in Korea, April 1951-53, 
testified. Lt. Gen. Edward M. Almond, commander of the X Corps, 
1950-51, appeared before the subcommittee on November 23, 1954. 
Adm, C. Turner Joy, naval commander, Far East, 1949-51, U. N. 
naval commander, 1950-51, and senior U. N. delegate in the Korean 
Armistice Conference, 1951-52, testified at San Diego, Calif., on 
December 29, 1954. 

While some identical ground was covered, each witness was uniquely 
qualified to address himself to a special phase of the matter under 
consideration. For example, General Almond went to the Far East 
in 1946 and remained until 1951. As deputy, later chief of staff, Far 
East Command, from 1946-50, he was well qualified to discuss the 
situation prior to Korea. As commander of the Inchon landing and 
leader of the X Corps in the campaign up the eastern coast to the 
Chosin Reservoir, he could contribute to clarification of that campaign. 
He also could speak with a great deal of authority of events in May of 
1951. General Stratemeyer and Admiral Joy both had experience in 
China in 1945-46. Both returned to the Far East in the fall of 1949 
and both were approached by Philip Jessup for their views on Formosa. 
General Stratemeyer testified with unique authority on the air warfare 
and air potential in Korea, 1950-51. Admiral Joy, as Navy commander, 
spoke with similar authority on the subject of naval operations and 
naval potential during that period. 

As senior U. N. delegate to the armistice conference, Admiral Joy 
also testified with authority on the negotiations during the critical 
1951-52 period. General Van Fleet, with a background of experience 
in Greece, testified on the period in Korea in 1951-53. His statements 
on the potential for victory in May 1951 were of particular 
significance. General Clark, the supreme commander in the period 
from 1952-53, also addressed himself to events in Korea and elsewhere 
in which he played a major role. 

In hearing these five witnesses, therefore, the subcommittee covered 
the period prior to the Korean war, the period of fighting, and the 
armistice negotiations. Three witnesses could testify with on-the-spot 
authority of the events in Tokyo directly prior to the outbreak of the 
Korean aggression; General Almond, Admiral Joy, and General 
Stratemeyer. The first year of fighting—land, sea, and air—was cov- 
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2 THE KOREAN WAR AND RELATED MATTERS 


ered by the same three witnesses. The events of 1951-52, including 
the peace negotiations, were covered by General Van Fleet and Ad- 
miral Joy. The events of 1952-53 were covered by General Clark and 
General Van Fleet. There was striking agreement in the testimony 
on such subjects as concurrence in the basic recommendations of 
General of the Army Douglas MacArthur on the Korean war, a feeling 
of unease because victory was denied, a sense of frustration and a con- 
viction that political considerations had overruled the military, al- 
though it was suggested by some witnesses that the European orienta- 
tion of certain military in the Pentagon was also a factor. Most of 
the witnesses also referred to domination by the State Department and 
by our allies. All of the witnesses were willing to cooperate with the 
subcommittee and all expressed their conviction that the hearings were 
in the public interest. 

It should be noted that the witnesses differed substantially in back- 
ground. None was a MacArthur man in World War II. Generals 
Clark, Almond, and Van Fleet served in the European Theater. In 
the postwar period, General Clark served in Austria and General 
Van Fleet served in Greece. General Stratemeyer served in World 
War II in the China-Burma-India Theater and in the immediate 
postwar period was in China. He did not join General MacArthur’s 
staff until the fall of 1949. Admiral Joy is the only one of the witnesses 
who served in the Pacific in World War II. He is, however, a Navy 
man and served with Adm. Chester W. Nimitz. Of the five, only 
General Almond served with General MacArthur for any length of 
time (from 1946). One further element should be noted. All of the 
witnesses were fighting men with great military records. All of them 
had some experience in operations using the other military services. 
On the subject of Formosa, all had visited there and spoke from 
firsthand knowledge. In their testimony it developed that General 
Clark had experienced some concern over Communist activity in 
Italy and in Austria; General Almond had noted possible subversion 
in the War Department as early as 1934-36, and had been concerned 
about Communist activity in Italy during World War II; General 
Van Fleet had had experience dealing with Communists in Greece; 
General Stratemeyer and Admiral Joy were familiar with the “agrar- 
ian’”’ line in China, but both were hopeful of the Chinese situation 
when they left that theater in 1946. 


PURPOSE OF THE HEARINGS 


The purpose of the hearings was described in each instance in an 
opening statement to the witness. 
Chairman Jenner to General Clark: 


I note that the uneasiness you experienced in Europe has been augmented by 
your assignment in the Far East, where, under instructions, you signed “an 
armistice without victory’’; an armistice which, you point out, the Communists 
needed and we wanted because we lacked the determination to win * * *. 

Why did “the mightiest and most benevolent power on earth”’ yield ‘‘little by 
little for a short bit of tranquillity, a false dream of security’? Whence came 
“these concessions to weakness and fear’ which “frustrated and bedeviled Amer- 
icans who had to execute policy overseas after the war’? * * *. 

* * * Were no voices raised in warning and in protest? Did our sons not 
fight to win with the same courage Americans have always fought to win? Why 
were our wise men rejected; why did the bunglers and worse prevail? Why was 
victory denied? Who are these fabricators of fear who serve the enemy so well, 
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who, while undermining our national morale, our will to victory, give aid and 
comfort to the enemy by advertising our imagined weakness and his consequent 
strength? After each concession, each defeat, there is the appearance of new 
resolve—next time we will stand firm. And then the “softening up” process 
begins all over again. Why? And who? And when and how will it end? 
That you have pondered these questions with grave distress is clear from your 
published statements. We of this subcommittee share your concern and your 
uneasiness. It is for that reason that we have asked you to appear here today. 
Our concern is with the present danger—and the future. (Pt. 21, p. 1654.) ! 


Senator McCarran? to General Stratemeyer: 


And, General, what of today? Whatoftomorrow? Where are the missionaries 
and traders, the soldiers and statesmen who gave to the Pacific “the friendly 
aspect of a peaceful lake,” a “vast moat to protect us’? You know the answer. 
Not only in the Pacific but throughout the world events confirmed that “the 
Communist threat is a global one. Its successful advance in one sector threatens 
the destruction of every other sector. You cannot appease or otherwise sur- 
render to communism in Asia without simultaneously undermining our efforts 
to halt its advance in Europe.” But we continue to appease—and to lose. 

Is it any wonder, then, that throughout the length aad breadth of this land the 
questions are asked “why” and “how” and “who” and “where will it end’’? 
Is it any wonder that in these days of peril, we are turning to men like yourself 
men who should have been consulted and were not, men whose patriotism is tri 
and tested, men who, denied victory, have considered and analyzed and thought 
deeply over the events and the reasons for that denial? 

For victory, we substituted disaster. It is to explore some of the reasons for 
that disaster and, by exposure, to arouse the American people to their jeopardy, 
that we meet here this morning (pt. 22, p. 1710). 


Chairman Jenner to General Van Fleet: 


But victory in Korea was denied to you—not by your fighting generalship and 
not by your valiant men—but by an unidentified “they.” Whatever the moti- 
vation of “they”’ it is now fairly clear that the announced reasons were preposterous 
and the results disastrous. As you know, this subcommittee is not concerned 
with either foreign policy or with military policy, per se. 

The internal security of this great country is our concern, however, and there 
are many facets of both foreign and of military policy that raise the question, 
‘‘Why?’’—why were the experts, the policymakers, the men who so arrogantly 
discounted the judgment of our field and theater commanders; why were these 
men so uniformly and consistently wrong when great masses of our citizens who 
make no claim to expertness were right? 

Why was there so much conflict in testimony in the MacArthur hearings? 
Why are so many crucial questions still unanswered? What secret commitments 
were made? Who made them? America? A caucus of diplomats? The U. N.? 
They told us we must limit our action; we must appease to preserve Allied unity 
and to avoid world war III. They told us Korea was the wrong war. They 
told us time was on our side. Was it? What has happened to the unity for 
which we repudiated our great traditions? Can anyone contemplating the world 
abroad maintain that “they” were right? * * * And so, General Van Fleet, 
some of our questions today will cover these borderline areas of policy in the 
hope that your answers may serve to pinpoint areas of decision where the mystery 
of “‘why” may lead to further identification of the mysterious “they,” and to 
an exploration of the extent to which the subversion of our policy may have 
been a factor (pt. 24, pp. 2019-2020). 


Senator Hendrickson * to General Almond: 


General, this subcommittee is not concerned with either foreign or with military 
policy per se. We are concerned, however, as I know you are concerned, with 
the national security and the tranquillity of this great country of ours. We 
believe, as I know you believe, as ce of Americans believe, that there have 





1 References in this report have been keyed to volume and page or exhibit number in the subecommittee’s 
hearings on interlocking subversion in Government departments. 

? The late Senator Patrick McCarran (Democrat, Nevada), first chairman of the subcommittee, was active 
n its affairs until his death, September 28, 1953, and only a few weeks after he had presided over the hearing 
with General Stratemeyer. 

3Sen. Robert C. Hendrickson (Republican, New Jersey), who presided at the hearing with General 
Aoness, was active in the subcommittee’s work during the 83d Congress. He is not a member of the 84th 

ongress. 
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been and still are hostile forces working tirelessly to corrupt, to misdirect, and to 
destroy us from within. 

We believe that the most skillful, and the most menacing of these forces are 
engaged in trying to subvert our political and military policy. This would-be a 
logical deduction even though it were based on no tangible evidence, but solely 
on the nature of the enemy and on his announced purpose. This subcommittee 
has tried to approach each of its investigations judiciously, seeking out the truth, 
searching for the pattern of subversion. Some of its investigations have been 
initiated by the American people, through letters, through group petitions, 
through information collected a sent to the subcommittee. Other investigations 
have developed as events clarified previously assembled facts, and added new 
urgency to the pursuit of unexplored items. Our interest in past events has 
been and is directed to the present danger and the future (pt. 25, p. 2048). 


Chairman Jenner to Admiral Joy: 


You knew the Pacific when American prestige and power were paramount and 
when, under the beneficent influence of this power, the Pacific had assumed, indeed, 
the friendly aspect of a peaceful lake. 

You returned in 1949 when storm signals were up. Again you met disaster and 
again you fought back. Once again you shared in victory at Inchon and once 
again you met disaster and fought back, until you were stopped on orders from 
Washington. 

Even then, at Kaesong and at Panmunjom—where, as you say, “The field of 
combat was a long, narrow, green-baize-covered table. The weapons were words.” 
You fought within the limits prescribed by Washington. 

And, from this varied experience, even from the last bitter ordeal, you have 
gleaned the information and the wisdom which we are here today to ‘ask you to 
share with this subcommittee and, through it, the American people. 

In 1952, Collier’s, August 23, page 31, you stated: 

“It has been said that in war there is no substitute for victory. It can also be 
said that in debating with the Communists there is no substitute for the imperative 
logic of military pressure * * *. In the end, might is essential to right, not be- 
cause you or I would have it that way, but because, unless we have armed might 
and unless we are willing to use that armed might in dealing with the Com- 
munists, we cannot win our point and, in fact, we may not survive to argue our 
point” (pt. 26, pp. 2125-2126). 


BACKGROUND OF THE HEARINGS 


In the course of its investigation of the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
July 25, 1951 to June 20, 1952, the Internal Security Subcommittee 
unearthed substantial relevant information and material not developed 
in the MacArthur hearings.‘ The disclosures in the course of the 
IPR investigations are too numerous to list, but one that has a direct 
bearing on the Korean situation, certainly, is the disclosure of the dis- 
cussions which took place in the ‘State Department in the fall of 1949 ° 
on the subject of reconsideration of policy for the Far East. The 
hearings on Ammunition Shortages in the Armed Services * in 1952, 
raised additional questions as did the letter addressed by General of 
the Army enka to Senator Harry F. Byrd in the course of that 
investigation. Events also contributed toward the decision to under- 
take these Korean war investigations. The protracted armistice ne- 
gotiations and the unstable resulting peace, as well as the develop- 
ments in 1954 in Indochina contributed to a conviction that more 
light was needed. 

4 Hearings before the Committee on Armed Services and the Committee on Foreign Relations, United 
States Senate, 82d Cong., Ist sess., to conduct an inquiry into the military situation in the Far East and 
the facts surrounding the relief of General of the Army Douglas MacArthur from his assignments in that 
"Tie Institute of Pacific Relations hearings, pt. 5, pp. 1551-1682: Transcript of round table discussion 
on American Policy Toward China held in the Department of State, October 6, 7 and 8, 1949. 


* Hearings before the Preparedness Subcommittee No. 2 of the Committee on A) Services, United 
States Senate, 83d Cong., Ist sess., on ammunition shortages in the armed services. 
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Last spring a book by General Clark, entitled ‘From the Danube 
to the Yalu” was published. It contained the following statement: 
The nagging fear was that perhaps Communists had wormed their way so deeply 
into our Government on both the working and planning levels that they were 
able to exercise an inordinate degree of power in shaping the course of America 
in the dangerous postwar era. I could not help wondering and worrying whether 
we were faced with open enemies across the conference table and hidden enemies 
who sat with us in our most secret councils. 

This confirmed the subcommittee in its decision to proceed, and to 
initiate the investigations with the testimony of General Clark. 

It was obvious, of course, that such an investigation would require 
a substantial investment of time on the part of the subcommittee and 
strong backing of the research staff to secure from traditionally 
reluctant executive departments documentation essential to a produc- 
tive investigation. For example, such documentation would include: 
the minutes of the Washington and New York meetings of U. N. 
countries fighting in Korea; the MacArthur request to bomb the 
Yalu bridges—countermanding order—records of discussion and 
clearance of order; the records of the Truman-Atlee White House 
Conference, December 1951; a full record of pertinent commitments; 
the section on Korea in the policy books prepared by State Department 
for President Eisenhower and Secretary of State Dulles: a list of all 
Washington personnel working on Korea, particularly liaison teams 
and also U. N. headquarters personnel, information staffs; reports on 
the role of Burgess and Maclean;’ the Secretary of State’s morning 
meeting records; all memos of conversation by Secretary Dean 
Acheson, Rusk, et al., with British, French, and Indian representatives, 
as well as reports from certain Ambassadors; changing estimates of 
Soviet intentions and information as to who compiled them. These 
are only a few of the obvious sources of information. 

It was clear in the early summer of 1954 that the subcommittee 
would not have the time to devote to such a hearing. It was also clear 
however, that in this case, at least, time was of the essence. Admiral 
Sherman was dead, General Vandenberg was dead. General Walker 
was dead. There were still witnesses available whose contribution 
to the historical record, to our knowledge of Communist strategy and 
tactics, and to American public opinion, would be substantial. 

In view of the unique authority with which these witnesses could 
speak of the history they made, the subcommittee decided to proceed 
with these hearings. 


1. Gen Mark Clark *® pebretbar tu bs 


General Clark served in France in World War I. In World War II 
he was first in north Africa and then in Italy. His testimon started 
with his experience in Italy during World War II, including: the 
activities of the Soviet mission to Italy and the effect of the decision 
to invade southern France instead of the Balkans; the impact of the 


7 Guy Burgess was a British diplomat stationed in Washington during the first year of the Korean war. 
Donald Maclean was head of the American desk in the British Foreign Office. Both “pres from 
London in May 1951 and are presumed to have fled behind the Iron Curtain at that time. When informed 
of the disappearance of the two British diplomats, then Secretary of State Dean Acheson is reported to 
have exclaimed: ‘“‘N.y God, they knew everything!” (U.8. News & World Report, Oct. 15, 1954, p. 26.) 
Many reports are to the effect both of these men ere currently working for the Krem] Certainly, this is 
bong of the many avenues through which information of commitment to limit U. N. action may have reached 

e enemy. 

§ The full text of the testimony of General Clark was published as pt. 21, Interlocking Subversion in 
Government Departments. 
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Yalta decision in regard to Poland on the morale of his Polish troops; 
and his belief that at least one American Communist organizer in his 
command fomented the demobilization demonstration in Austria. 

The hearing also detailed his experience as United States High 
Commissioner in Austria and included documents from the State 
Department as well as the general’s testimony in regard to the decision 
enlarging the Soviet zone of occupation; the orders requiring him to 
turn over to the Soviets the Danubian barges he had hoped to use 
for bargaining purposes; and his difficulties with the State Department 
in regard to the Austrian treaty negotiations, both at a meeting in 
London and at the meeting of Foreign Ministers in Moscow. On his 
return to the United States, the testimony disclosed, General Clark 
was urged not to discuss matters and, in spite of his extensive experi- 
ence, his advice was not sought. 

On Korea, General Clark fully supported General MacArthur. 
General Clark believes that we should have and could have won; that 
the action required would not have precipitated world war III, that, 


on the contrary, we missed a golden opportunity by failing to act 
when the Chinese Communists intervened. 


The following excerpts are from the sections of his testimony which 
deal with the Korean war and related matters: 


Chairman JENNER. How about Chiang Kai-shek’s forces? Did you get any 
authorization for them? — 
General CiarK. No, sir. 


Chairman Jenner. You asked for it, did you not? 

General Ciark. Yes, sir; I asked for it on more than one occasion. One was 
before I ever got to Formosa and talked to Chiang Kai-shek, and again after I 
had seen him and he had offered me three of his best divisions with supporting 
air. I recommended it shortly after 1 got over to the Far East, as I recall, and 
recommended that they be brought to Korea. 

The $64 question, you might say, was: Who would defect to whom? Would 
the Chinese Nationalist troops, if confronted with Chinese Communists, desert? 
Would one of them desert to the other? In my opinion, more of the Chinese 
Communists would have deserted to our side. That was my opinion. 

However, I thought here was a perfect testing ground to try it out, and the 
fact that we had given combat experience to divisions by divisions rotating them 
through Korea from Taipei, Formosa, when they went back to Formosa they 
would be much more of a threat to the southern Chinese mainland than when 
they are untested and untried. My recommendations were never answered 
(pp. 1693-1694). 

* * * * ok cd * 

Mr, Carrenter. General Clark, did you agree with General MacArthur that 
the enemy should not have been allowed a sanctuary beyond the Yalu? 

General CLarRK. Yes, sir; I agreed at the time when they came in. I think that 
that was the crucial day in American history in 1950 when thousands upon thou- 
sands of Chinese ostensibly picked up individual rifles because they were individ- 
ually mad at the United States and came across the Yalu and killed our men, [ 
think at that time, we should have indicated that we were at war with Red China 
and should have retaliated with everything we had at our disposal (p. 1695). 

* * * * * a * 


Senator McCarran. Was it your judgment or is it your judgment now that, 
had we crossed the Yalu River at the time the Chinese came across, that might 
have triggered a third world war? 

General CLarK. It might have; yes, sir. My own opinion is what you have 
asked. I do not think it would have started world war III, nor do I think, when 
I was in command and had I bombed the bases, which I would like to have 
done, and the airfields from which the enemy derived his source of power, that 
that would have dragged us into world war III. 

I do not think you can drag the Soviets into a world war except at a time and 
place of their own choosing. They have been doing too well in the cold war 
(p. 1696). 

~ ” “ * + * * 
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[J Senator We._ker. Would you tell the committee what you were authorized 
to do with respect to the bombing of the bridges across the Yalu? 

— Cuark. I was denied the right to bomb or destroy the bridges (p. 
1698). 


* * * * * * * 


Chairman Jenner. General, did you ever fight a war like this before and would 
you ever want to fight another one like it? 

General CiarK. No, sir (pp. 1698-1699). 

- * - * 7 * * 
ig Canrawran. Do you, then, believe that the Russians would have entered 
the war 

General Cirark. They might have, but, in my opinion, I do not think that 
would have brought them into the war. I must again reiterate that I don’t 
think you can drag them into a war except when they think the time and place 
is right. I do not think it would have triggered world war III. 

Chairman JENNER. Senator Johnston. 

Senator Jounston. General, I have been a great advocate of bombing behind 
the line in Manchuria and behind the Yalu River, too. But isn’t it true, also, 
that there are two theories: One, it might bring on a third world war, and an- 
other, held by another group, that it might not and it might end the war quickly? 
I believe it would end the war quickly, and I think that is your theory? 

General CLarK. Yes, sir; that is mine. 

Certainly there is, as I tried to point out, another side, the bringing on of world 
war III, and the fact that our allies were adamant against anything such as that. 
What they are worth, I am not in a position to decide, but those were the other 
considerations (p. 1701). 

OF * Oo * * * ~ 

Mr. CARPENTER. How can the balance of power in the Far East be restored? 

General CLark. Well, sir, when I came home I advocated and included in this 
last book that I felt that we should build up what I called the PATO, the Pacific 


Treaty Organization, in the Pacific, and that we should include our troops, Chiang 
Kai-shek’s troops, the Japanese troops, if you please, the South Koreans, people 
that we know will fight together with any other of those Asiatic countries that 
wanted to come into it. 

We have an essential organization there with native troops, and, in my opinion, 
it is too late to resume the conflagration in Korea or Indochina. I wouldn’t ad- 
vocate that, but certainly, if another incident occurs where it is dangerous and 
threatening to our way of life, then we would have a firm organization of troops 
with 21 divisions of South Korea, the divisions we have over there—the British 
have troops all over the place, in Hong Kong and in Malaya—with Chiang 
Kai-shek’s troops and the ROK’s and the Japanese. If they would come in 
we would have something with which to retaliate (p. 1704). 

* * * * * * * 


Mr. CarpPenTER. How important is Allied unity? 

General CuiarK. I think it is very important. 

Naturally, we want little nations who have little contributions to make, but I 
would like to look to the big ones who are affected by development in the Far 
East to come into that organization. It seems to me that is pretty much what 
our Government at the present time is trying to organize in the Pacific. 

Mr. Carpenter. When our fighters are involved and when it is necessary to 
fight, how should we fight? . 

General CLark. Once our leaders, our authorized leaders, the President and 
Congress, decide that fight we must, in my opinion we should fight without any 
holds barred whatsoever. 

We should fight to win, and we should not go in for a limited war where we put 
our limited manpower against the unlimited hordes of Communist manpower 
which they are willing to expend lavishly, and do. They have no value for 
human life or respect for it at all. 

If fight we must, let’s go in there and shoot the works for victory with every- 
thing at our disposal (p. 1704). 

* . * * * * * 


Chairman JENNER. You have had sufficient experience and you have testified 
about it here this morning. If our military are not permitted to develop a defense 
or to fight a war for the peace and security of our people but their strategy is 
diluted by political considerations of the State Department, what chance of 
success do we have to defend this country under the procedures that have hap- 
pened in the past? 
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General Ciark. I don’t know, sir. I am disturbed, as apparently you are, 
for I have felt in my own experience that there have been some influences at work 
—- on important decisions that affected my decisions as a commander in 
the field. 

I realize again that every military decision has its political counterparts, but 
I have felt in the past, from my feeling in my high commands, that too often 
were the military decisions overridden by other considerations (pp. 1704-1705). 

+ ” * * * * * 

Senator WELKER. General Clark, going back to the Yalu River, I will ask 
you, based upon your experience as a great military commander, in your opinion, 
had you or the commanders that you succeeded been permitted to bomb the 
installations, the airports, the means of making warfare across the Yalu River, 
would the free world have suffered any difficulty or any loss in Indochina? 

General Cuark. Sir, if I had had authority to bomb the airbases north of the 
Yalu and the dumps and the depots from which they derived their power, I 
would have done so. 

I feel that had we taken that courageous action together with offensive actions, 
amphibiously and otherwise, we would not have had the unhappy ending that 
I feel we had in Korea. We left, when we signed the armistice in Korea, an 
enemy on the 38th parallel, right where he started. True, we had stopped his 
rene 5" aggression to take over South Korea, but we left him there better 
trained. 

We trained him how to fight. We left him there arrogant. He had made 
the people behind the Iron Curtain think that he had won a victory, and we 
left him ready and poised to strike again, as he did in Indochina. 

To answer your question specifically, had we taken courageous action and a 
decision to win a military victory over there, I believe we would not have been 
confronted with the dilemma that has beset us in Indochina (p. 1705). 

* * ; * , * * * * 

Senator Weixer. General Clark, the chairman of this committee, Senator 
Jenner, along with Senator McCarran, introduced into the Congress Senate Reso- 
lution 247 (to sever diplomatic relations with Soviet Russia). * * * General, 
based upon your experience, what do you think of that resolution? 

General CLarK. Based upon my experience, which has been extensive, I be- 
lieve, in dealing with Communists and knowing what they are; if I may be 
presumptuous enough to state, were I a Member of Congress and asked to vote 
on that, I would vote for it. I think it would be a wise act (p. 1705). 

7 * * + x 7x * 


Chairman JENNER. General, many people favor our withdrawal from the 
United Nations. I would like to know what your opinion is in regard to that 
matter. 

General CiarK. Well, sir, here goes another honést answer. I have not had 
much respect for the United Nations. I don’t think that it has contributed much 
to the world problem. I realize they have a beautiful building and they involve 
themselves in almost every conceivable kind of problems that affect the welfare 
of mankind, but nothing seems to happen. 

I believe to permit the Soviet Union to have its large number of spies and 
saboteurs over here spawning in our country is wrong, and I think the thing ought 
to be organized as a United Nations against the Soviet Union (p. 1708). 

* * * * * * . 


Mr. CarPENTER. Would you want to fight another war as the United Nations 
commander? 

General Ciarx. As a military man, I am ready to go to war at any time my 
Government calls upon me in any capacity. Certainly it would have its difficulties 
and I would hope that, if we did fight again under the United Nations, each of the 
countries that participates in the fight would put up a worthwhile contribution to 
the cause. I would rather answer it that way (p. 1708). 

. * * - * * * 


Senator Jonnston. General, is it not true that the Russians are at the present 
time using the United Nations as a sounding board to find out this and find out 
that, and then know exactly how to proceed? 

General Cuarx. There is no question in my mind that they certainly are 
using it, and it is a very valuable asset to them to have their people over here who 
are able to run around our country and to get the views of our people. I think 
it is a great asset to them and a great detriment to us (p. 1708). 


Setaci sail 
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2. Lt. Gen. George E. Stratemeyer * 


General Stratemeyer served in the China-Burma-India theater the 
latter portion of World War II and remained in China in the immediate 
postwar period. His testimony ranged briefly over such items as the 
“Chinese Agrarians,” the transport of Chinese troops to North China 
in the postwar months, American failure to keep supply commitments, 
the effect of the withdrawal of liaison teams, his hopes for a friendly 
China in early 1946. 

General Stratemeyer’s testimony disclosed that, as in the case of 
General Clark, his experience was not utilized on his return to the 
United States. In the fall of 1949, when General Stratemeyer was 
assigned to Tokyo, he was not briefed in Washington on the major 
reconsideration of Far East policy then in process of taking place. 
General Stratemeyer described a subsequent conversation on the stra- 
tegic importance of Formosa with Philip Jessup, then a United States 
Ambassador at Large. 

As U. N. air commander during the first year of the Korean war, 
General Stratemeyer testified with unique importance on that phase 
of the campaign. His testimony fully supported General MacArthur’s 
recommendations and added important detail to the historical record, 
particularly on the subject of the Yalu bridges, the limitations imposed 
and the difficulties involved. He emphatically maintained that in 
November 1950 he had the airpower to execute General MacArthur’s 
recommendations. 

The following excerpts are from the sections of his testimony which 
deal with the Korean war and related matters: 


Mr. CaRPENTER. Was authority to bomb the Yalu bridges eventually given? 

General StRATEMEYER. Yes, sir, but with restrictions. 

Mr. CARPENTER. To what extent was effective bombing under the limitations 
possible? 

General STRATEMEYER. Well, we were a bit successful but we were restricted 
to the air over North Korea only. In other words, we could not violate the air 
over Manchuria. In order to hit a target in your bomb run, you have to fly a 
straight course and you usually try to bomb generally along the length of the 
bridge and not crossways. Consequently, with the restrictions we had, it was 
very difficult to do, although we took one bridge out there between Sinuiju and 
Antung, which is this lower bridge [indicating]. I will go up to the map. This 
is a double bridge, a railroad bridge and a vehicular bridge. We took one out on 
this side [indicating], and we damaged the other. These bridges [indicating]—of 
course, this river, the Yalu, as it is on this map, does not show how the river 
bends, but in order not.to violate the air over Manchuria, Communist China, we 
could not fly our bomb run the length of the bridge to take it out. We had to 
fly on a tangent. We could not go over midstream, and with the curvature of 
ae at times particularly where it was concave, it was almost an impos- 
sibility. 

Senator McCarran. It was over these bridges that the Chinese Army was 
coming in hordes, was that not true, and bringing all of its supplies? 

General SrratemMerer. Yes, sir; particularly these bridges [indicating]. 
Every night, particularly after November 24, that was a lighted highway (pp. 
1718-1719). 

* * * * * * * 


General Stratemerer. We got authority to bomb over the south end of 
the bridges. 

Mr. CarRPENTER. That was the end of the bridge? 

General StraTeEMEYER. That is the end, yes. 

Mr. Carpenter. But not the entire bridge, as you testified heretofore? 

General Srratemeyer. We never had authority to do that. 





* The full text of the testimony of Genera] Stratemeyer was published as pt. 22, Interlocking Subversion 
in Government Departments. 
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Mr. CarPENTER. And it was not an effective method of bombing? 
General StraTEMEYER. No, sir (p. 1721). 
* * * * * * * 


Mr. Carpenter. Was there any real danger of Soviet intervention? I would 
like for you to develop that. 

General StrRaATEMEYER. I would like to elaborate on that a bit. General 
MacArthur didn’t fear the Russians a bit and I didn’t, nor did General Walker 
or any of us over there. In the first place, I think they were scared to come in, 
and had we gone into Manchuria by air and done as we pleased up there to stop 
these people from coming south and killing our American boys, I don’t think 
Russia would have done anything. She is in this thing to get all she can without 

etting a Russian soldier killed. General MacArthur wasn’t scared of her, and 
T don't think any of us were. 

Mr. Carpenter. Did you feel equipped and able to carry on your part of 
the mission? 

General StRATEMEYER. Do you mean against Russia? 

Mr. CarpENnTER. To drive the Chinese out of North Korea. 

General SrraTeMEYER. I felt this way, at that time—and this is around 
November 25, 26, up to the first week in December—that is when, through 
General MacArthur’s master stroke where he had [ordered] this attack and 
expected to go to the Yalu River; that is when they ran into all these Chinese who 
were over there in force. Had he not done that, I think the Eighth Army might 
have been destroyed. Certainly, General Milburn’s corps would have been 
destroyed. 

Now, at that time, I had sufficient air, bombardment, fighters, reconnaissance, 
{sol that I could have taken out all those pane. those airdromes on the other 
side of the Yalu; I could have bombed the devils between there and Mukden, 
stopped that railroad operating, and the people in [of] China that were there 
fighting could not have been supplied. I don’t say that was true a year from then, 
when all the MIG’s came in and everything else, but at that time they did not 
have a lot of air, and I had sufficient air to do just what General MacArthur 
wanted to do. But we weren’t permitted to do it. 

As a result, a lot of American blood was spilled over there in Korea (p. 1723). 

* * x * * * * 


Mr. CarpPENnTER. It all goes back to the basic reason they were not permitted 
to continue; is that right? 

General STRATEMEYER. Yes, sir; and I certainly wasn’t permitted to do a job 
at the time when I could have done it, and I had ample air [powerl. I don’t care 
what anybody says back home that I didn’t have enough air to do the job. At 
that time, I did have enough air to do the job and I could have done it (p. 1724). 

* . * * * * * 


Mr. CARPENTER. Have you ever pondered or thought why this abnormal policy 
was imposed? 

General StRATEMEYER. I have pondered it, yes, a lot. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Have you ever reached a conclusion, in your estimation? 

General STRATEMEYER. It is contrary to everything that every military com- 
mander that I have been associated with or from all of our history—he has never 
been in a position where he could not win the war he started to win. That is 
not American. That is not American. And who did it—I don’t know. I know 
that General MacArthur’s hands were tied, I am sure, not by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, but by the then State Department. I make that as my opinion, and I 
still believe it (p. 1725). 

* * *” * * * * 

Mr. Sourwtne. General, moving to another point, you will remember you 
have testified concerning a request by General MacArthur for permission to bomb 
north of the Yalu. Do you recall that, as a first reply, General MacArthur was 
told from Washington that consideration was being given to his recommen- 
dations? 

General STRATEMEYER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you recall anything else about that first reply? 

General STRATEMEYER. Yes, sir. As I recall, the reply stated that they had 
some agreement with the British not to violate Manchuria without consulting the 
British. I am sure such a signal came in. 

Mr. Sourwine. General MacArthur’s message had been sent around November 
6 or 7, is that right? 

General StrRaATEMEYER. As I recall, it was around the 6th or 7th. 
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Mr. Sourwine. And the military situation at that time was what? 

General Stra TEMEYER. It was pretty good. But we knew these Chinese were 
coming in. 

Mr. Sourwine. That is, the enemy troops were actually crossing the river at 
that time? 

General StRaATEMEYER. Yes, sir. That was these volunteers, about which the 
papers ublished so much. 

Mr. Sourwine. Were there any British in Korea at that time? 

General StraTeMEYER. Yes, sir; a very fine British brigade. 

Mr. SourwinE. How many men would there be altogether in that British 
brigade? 

General Stratemeyrer. I would think, as I recall, there were—I would say 
between 3,500 and 5,000. 

Mr. Sourwine. And how many men were there altogether engaged on our 
side in the conflict at that time? 

General StratemMeyer. Well, we had six divisions. Take my air. Well, it is 
way, way up in the thousands. I can’t give you that number. 

r. SouRWINE. It was in the hundreds of thousands, was it not, General? 

General StRATEMEYER. Yes, sir; including the Koreans. There is no question 
about it. 

Mr. Sourwine. And yet General MacArthur was told that he could not move, 
that consideration could not be given to his request to move against that threat 
without consultation with the British? 

General StRaATEMEYER. I don’t know whether it was worded that way. I think 
it was worded that he was not permitted to go across at this time because of some 
re with the British to consult them prior to any such action (pp. 1728 
1729). 

* * * * * * ~ 

Mr. Sourwine. From what you know of the current trends in our foreign policy, 
have we, since Korea, abandoned that policy dictated by fear? 

General StraTeEMEYER. That is a difficult question for a serviceman to answer. 
I don’t know anything about politics. All my life has been spent in the military. 
But there is something going on, has been going on, ever since World War II 
ended, right up to this minute, there is some hidden force or some hidden power 
or something that is influencing our people. They don’t act like Americans. 
Americans are supposed to have guts, and our policy, as I read it and see it, it 
is wish-washy and appeasing. 

Please, I am not criticizing our President, I am not criticizing the Congress, 
and I am not criticizing Secretary Dulles. But there issomething wrong. I don’t 
know what it is. I have been trying to inform myself. But there is something. 
Good old Americanism doesn’t exist like it did when I went to West Point as a 
youngster. What it is, I don’t know (pp. 1730-1731). 


s * * s * * * 


Mr. CarRPENTER. General Stratemeyer, you have had long experience, you have 
worked in many lands, and I am sure you have made considerable study since 
you have returned from the Far East. What is your opinion as to severing 
diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union? 

General StRaATEMEYER. Boy, if I had the power to do it, I would sever diplo- 
matic relations with Russia and every Communist satellite and I would kick them 
out of America. 

Mr. Carpenter. That is an unequivocal statement. 

General StrRaTEMEYER. I meant every word of it, sir. 

Mr. CarPENTER. I am sure you did. I would like to ask you the same question 
as to the United Nations. 

General StraTeEMEYER. Well, there, again, you put me in a position where 
being a military man, I remember when the United Nations was opened, every- 
body had great hopes for what it was going todo. But I am going to ask myself 
a question: What constructive good has the United Nations done for the United 
States of America? And my answer to that question, to myself, is I can think 
of very, very little or maybe nothing (p. 1733). 


3. Gen. James Van Fleet 


_ General Van Fleet served in France in World War I and was again 
in the European theater in World War II, participating in the invasion 





” The full text of the testimony of Gener*' Van Fleet was published as pt. 24, Interlocking Subversion 
in Government Departments 
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of France. His testimony started with his experience as director of 
the joint United States military advisory group to Greece and dealt 
with his observations in dealing with the State Department and its 
attempt to impose a coalition policy on the Greek people. General 
Van Fleet also noted the absorption of the Pentagon with Western 
Europe and described his growing concern as he realized the Soviet 
was directing its main attention to the Far East. 

The general described the circumstances of his appointment to 
Korea in April 1951 and the frustration he experienced in being denied 
victory. He stated that he fully supported General of the Army 
MacArthur’s recommendations, that we could have won in Korea, 
that Korea was “the right war’ from all points of view, and that the 
fear that the Soviet would intervene was based on a terrible blunder 
in miscalculating the Russian intentions. General Van Fleet described 
his training of Republic of Korea troops and the constant rejection of 
his recommendations for action. 

The following excerpts are from the sections of his testimony which 
deal with the Korean war and related matters, including some of his 
observations in Greece which are directly relevant: 


Mr. CarpENTER. From your experience in Greece, have you ever wondered 
whether the whole Greek episode " and the Berlin airlift were diversions to keep 
us concentrated in Europe while the debacle developed in the Far East? 

General Van FiExrr. Gradually, I came to that conclusion. I would not say 
I was of that opinion when I first went to Greece, but that evolved and I so 
believe today. 

Mr. CarpPENTER. You believe that today? 

General Van Fuizxr. I do. 

Chairman JENNER. Why do you believe that today? Will you briefly state it? 

General Van Fiert. Mr. Chairman, a lot of events point to it. I might go 
back with a few views I have. 

I believe our Government, and especially the military, was oriented to Europe 
rather than to Asia. For generations we have had very close ties with Europe 
while the reverse holds for Asia. Asia is very difficult country. There is no 
luxury out there to enjoy like there is in Paris or London or other capitals. So 
for a hundred years we have been a European nation in our views. 

The Pentagon was filled with many high-ranking officers who had experience 
in Europe, and their thinking was Europe—in fact, Western Europe * * * 
So it was rather late in my tour in Greece before even the eastern Mediterranean 
got much attention from the Western European advocates. 

So I have often wondered as we go farther east to take in the Middle East 
and then the Near East and finally the Far East, why those areas receive even 
less consideration in the world picture of a threat from Russia (pp. 2021-2022). 

Mr. CARPENTER. What were the Russians seeing at that time when we were 
seeing only Western Europe? 

General Van Fueert. I think that is clearly outlined in the statements of the 
Soviet leaders. All their written statements of world conquest, corroborated by 
300) deeds, suggest that they were oriented to capture Asia before Europe (p. 

- * * * * * * 
Se What was your view concerning the MacArthur proposals 

195 

General Van FLEET. Those proposals I remember were to use the atomic 
wee and bomb enemy targets in north China and Manchuria. 

r. CARPENTER. I do not believe it was to use the atomic bomb. It was hot 
ursuit, to bomb the enemy sanctuaries in Manchuria and to drive through to the 
Valu River? 

General VAN FLEET. Of course, I was very much in accord with such views. 

Mr. Carpenter. How about his subsequent views? 

General VAN FLEET. I have always subscribed to such action then and since 
(p. 2027). 

~ 


* os + * * * 
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Mr. Carpenter. Was Korea the wrong war in the wrong place and at the 
wrong time? 

General Van Fieer. Well, certainly not. I have often made a statement that 
it was the right war at the right place and the right time against the right enemy 
and with the right allies, thinking of the Koreans as a very worthy, friendlylally 
in whose country to fight. * * * 

I believe General Bradley and General Collins, especially those two of the Joint 
Chiefs, were oriented entirely to Western Europe and that they could not see a 
deployment of American strength in the far Pacific. They, I am sure, helped 
in the estimate of the situation that Russia would strike in Europe and not in 
Asia. That estimate of enemy’s intentions, in my opinion, was one of the greatest 
errors we have ever made in sizing up our enemy’s intentions (p. 2028). 

* * - * * “ * 

Mr. CarpenTER. General, you state that the aim of the Communists in Asia 
clearly is to bring all Asia into the Communist fold as part of a grand design 
for a Communist world. This is their announced objective, is it not? 

General Van Fiexet. That is their announced objective, and their deeds are 
in line with it. 

Senator Jonnston. Summing up your statement, I believe you would say 
this was a war fought by the military but guided by the State Department; is 
that right? 

General Van Fiext. That is correct. The policy was set by the State De- 
partment. I would assume they would consult certain allies, that the military 
would be consulted. But I believe our military was very much oriented to 
Europe. They went along very readily with a weak policy. 

Senator Jounston. I ee with you thoroughly, and I think I expressed my 
feelings in the matter in October 1950, in Los Angeles, in a speech that I made 
there. I came out with it in a vigorous speech (p. 2029). 

* * * * + * * 

General Van Feet. I might say just a word more, using the’map, about this 
being the right war and the right place. 

Chairman JENNER. You may go tothe map, and there is a microphone, General, 
that you may speak into. 

General Van Fierer. On the map you have Red China and Korea. For the 
Red Chinese to maintain an effort in Korea they had a single rail line along the 
coast through north China, running up into Manchuria, and then south across the 
border; at which time they came under the fire of our Air Force for 200 miles 
thereafter south to the battlelines, across the middle of the peninsula. That isa 
long supply line, a very difficult supply line. And for the Chinese to assemble and 
to move and support in action an army of nearly a million men halfway down this 
peninsula, the last 200 miles under attack, is a tremendous undertaking; which 
places them at a great disadvantage. 

In addition, supplies from Russia, which were considerable, had to come a long 
distance across Siberia, by rail line, into Vladivostok and then along a much 
longer rail line along the Korean coast, which was under the constant fire of our 
Navy and air. They were paying a very heavy price to maintain a war at a 
point of great disadvantage to them. 

The reverse of that is true of the American forces. We were supplied by water, 
and some air, through Japan, to Korea. We had command of the water and the 
air. We had, and still have, unexcelled bases in Japan and Korea for redeploy- 
ment. And to maintain an expeditionary force overseas and sustain it in battle, 
you must have large bases. 

There are only ty-o places in the world where such conditions exist outside of the 
United States. One is England and the other is Japan. We had a base here, 
Japan, fully at our disposal, to do as we pleased about it; unexcelled harbors and 
repair facilities and fields. 

We had the tremendous skill of the Japanese industrial nation, employed as 
civilians, to help us prosecute that war. It could not possibly be made or altered 
any better. We had the flank protected by our Navy, and all this base here to 
coe a Red Chinese Army far from home, well out on the limb, and in great 
difficulty all the time—a beautiful opportunity for victory * * *. 

Chairman JENNER. General, have you ever wondered why the experts, who 
must have known what vou pointed out, were so blind? 

General Van Fizet. I can’t figure that out, Mr. Chairman (pp. 2029-2030). 


* * * * + * + 
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” Chairman JENNER. General, did you ever stop to wonder why the most power- 
ful, the richest Nation in the world, engaged in a war that we were supposed to 
win, would put a limitation ceiling upon the troops of a country that our boys 
were defending, fighting for? 

General VAN FLeer. It seemed absurd since [it was] a war that they were willing 
to fight—as a matter of fact, President Rhee, bless him, would often inspect with 
me new arrivals of American units, and with tears in his eyes would say, ‘“‘General, 
I don’t like to see your little American boys come over here so far from home and 
fight in this country for us; we have lots of manpower; we will do the fighting. 
Just give use the weapons and the training.’”’ * * * 

Mr. CarPENTER. Do you believe that the Chinese Communists would have 
crossed the Yalu without assurance that our military action would be limited? 

General Van FLEET. No; he would not have entered Korea if he did not feel 
safe from attack in north China ‘and Manchuria. 

Mr. CARPENTER. He felt pretty secure, did he not? 

General Van F.LEeetr. I am sure he must have, or he would have been foolish 
to have entered Korea. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Have you ever speculated as to the source of this assurance? 

General Van FLEET. I have no evidence on where he would be assured. 

Chairman JENNER. General, we are looking for the ‘‘theys.”’ 

General VaN Fueer. I merely have a guess that he would get it through some 
embassy source in Peiping (pp. 2032-2033). 

* * * * * * * 

Mr. CarpentrER. At Wake Island, General MacArthur is reported to have said 
he doubted that Red China would enter the war in view of our overwhelming sea 
and airpower and atomic potential. If any participant in that conference had 
already committed this country to limit our retaliation, not to employ these 
normal military measures, should our military commander not have been in- 
formed? 

General Van Finer. I think he should have been informed; yes, if there were 
such a promise to Red China. 

Chairman JENNER. And you think there was such a promise; or they would not 
have come in? 

General VAN FLEET. My own conviction is that there must have been informa- 
tion to the enemy that we would not attack his home bases. 

Mr. CARPENTER. You may recall that subsequently General MacArthur was 
blamed for miscalculating Chinese intentions, that is, the Chinese Reds. Actually, 
his judgment was based on the normal military assumption that he would be 
allowed to use all of his weapons, was it not? 

General VAN FLEET. I agree (p. 2033). 

* * * * * * * 

General Van Fixer. I never have understood why we did not use Chiang 
Kai-shek’s divisions. Looking on it today, it was a terrible mistake, because it 
would have given them a wonderful training, a battle test, to develop Chiang’s 
army and to know which of his generals are good in combat and what the Na- 
tionalist troops can really do. Even today we do not know that answer. 

Mr. CARPENTER. You say that later you wanted to use Chiang’s troops, three 
divisions at a time, to rotate and get battle experience. You say you believed 
many more Chinese Communist troops would have come over to our side since 
no loss of face would have been involved if they joined other Chinese. This is 
logical. Why did not the high policy experts comprehend it? 

General Van Fieet. I am unable to answer the question. 

* * * * * * * 

Mr. CARPENTER. You state that you still believe that Chiang, if his landing 
were facilitated, would attract many to switch sides, and that a change in China 
is fundamental to peace and security in the Far East. 

Again, why did we not do it? 

General Van FLEET. I am unable to answer the question. 

Chairman JENNER. General, right there at that point, let me ask: There appears 
on pee daily the situation in Quemoy. Is Quemoy important to the United 

tates 

General Van FLeet. Senator, I would say it is vitally important. I visited 
Quemoy during my recent visit to the Far East, inspected the Chinese positions 
along the beach facing the mainland. I think it is important because a defeat 
there would mean a further retreat of American policy and aes I do not 
believe we can afford to have any further loss of prestige in the Pacific (p. 2036). 

. » * . » » + 
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Mr. Carpenter. General Van Fleet, since your return to the United States, do 
you get the impression that the American people want peace at any price? 
General Van Freer. No; they do not (p. 2037). 
+ © 


* * * > . 


Mr. Carpenter. * * * Why then, did we pursue this policy? 

General Van Fieetr. We were atitieell and guessed wrong on Russia—! 
say the greatest blunder that we have ever made in estimating the intentions of 
an enemy (p. 2039). 

+ 7 ~~ * * o * 

Mr. Carpenter. The excuse given by our policymakers in the spring of 1951 
was that the meee eh gb em would bring Russia into the fight and would 
jeopardize the free world alliance. Do you believe that Russia would have 
entered the war in any event? 

General Van Fueet., I do not believe so 

Mr. CARPENTER. Do you believe the free world alliance is stronger because 
we renounced victory? 

General VAN Fient. No. We are weaker. 

Mr. CARPENTER. In other words, did we sacrifice victory for something we 
actually lost by that appeasement? 

General VAN FLEET. We did (p. 2042). 

* ~ 


* * ” * * 


Mr. CARPENTER. General, in the light of your experience in dealing with the 
Communists and your experience in fighting the U. N. war, do you favor 
severance of diplomatic relations with Russia? 

General VAN FLEET. I believe our relations with Russia are not getting us 
anything at this time, and I believe it would be a good move, short of war. I 
would favor a break with Russia as a major dramatic step in an effort to prevent 
world war III. 

I believe it would create a situation in Russia that their people would want 
to know why we did sever relations. It might give us an opportunity to tell the 
Russian people that the reason is their own leaders, who are misguiding them 
and leading them into war. 

Mr. CARPENTER. How about the satellite countries? 

General Van Fiexr. The same thing. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Do you consider the regional organization of the Pacific, 
excluding South Korea, Nationalist China, and Japan, feasible? 

General Van F.LExEr. I would favor two regional alliances in the Pacific; the 
one which has been created, SEATO, and another one for East Asia * * *. 

ne JENNER. But you would not want to fight another war under their 
system 

General Van FEET. I do not see how you can fight a war under United Nations, 
but you can under smaller groupings. 

Chairman Jenner. General, let me ask you this: Suppose Red China was 
admitted to the United Nations; what would you do? 

General VAN FLEET. I would advocate that the United States resign and 
that the United Nations be moved out of this country. Let it take its turn for the 
‘next 10 years in Moscow. The U. N. has given them a wonderful opportunity to 
broadcast their propaganda throughout the United States. I think it is high 
time that some of the United States propaganda, which is the truth rather than 
lies, be broadcast inside Russia. * * * 

Senator Jonnston. Do you think they would let us come over there? 

General Van Fixxrt. No; they would not, sir. 

Senator Jonnston. That might be a good way to get around it. 

General Van Fixer. We find ourselves fighting with an honorable set of 
rules, and they are not abiding by the rules (pp. 2045-2046). 

~ * * * 


* * * 


4. Lt. Gen. Edmond M. Almond ® 


General Almond served in France in World War I and was in the 
Italian campaign in World War II. His testimony started with an 
episode involving War Department files in 1934-36 and his experience 
with the partisans in Italy in 1945. He described certain events in 
Tokyo in the years before the outbreak of the Korean war, including 





% The full text of the testimony of General Almond was published as pt. 25, Interlocking Subversion in 
Government Departments. 
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impressions of British policy garnered from conversations with the 
High Commissioner for Southeast Asia, Malcolm MacDonald. 

His testimony on Korea gave a detailed picture of the events in the 
opening days of the war, the critical months of November 1950 and 
of May 1951. He explained the purposes of the Inchon operation, of 
the transfer of the X Corps, and the reasons for its advance and subse- 
quent withdrawal. He fully supported General MacArthur’s recom- 
mendations and maintained that, in May of 1951, a second chance for 
victory was lost on orders from Washington not to advance. Like 
General Van Fleet, he stressed the European orientation of certain 
generals as well as political interference as reasons for what he believes 
to have been a disastrous policy. His testimony is accompanied by a 
series of maps which show the location of opposing forces at significant 
points in the first year of the war. 

The following excerpts are from the sections of his testimony which 
deal with the Korean war and related matters: 


Senator WELKER. Now, General, considering the unrestrained criticism, the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars episode, and the failure of normal moral support and 
protection by the Pentagon from ill-informed press criticism, and attack by our 
own allies, have you ever wondered whether we were meant to win or whether 
there were commitments made at that time? 

Senator HENDRICKSON. Commitments not to win? 

Senator WELKER. Yes; in the words of General Van Fleet, who appeared 
before this committee. Commitments made that we were not to win at that time. 

General ALMonpD. Senator, I have no way of knowing what commitments were 
made. I can only answer to that to say that the things as they happened looked 
very strange insofar as the assurance with which the enemy appeared to operate. 
I think it would have been a very hazardous thing for the Chinese to enter 
North Korea in the abundant numbers in which they did if they had thought that 
their bases of rice or ammunition or any other base would be subject to attack 
(pp. 2066-2067). 

* * * * * * . 


Mr. Carpenter. General, I believe General MacArthur has indicated that 
the neutralization of Formosa was a tipoff to the Chinese Reds that thev would 
enjoy unprecedented sanctuary and that the Chinese Reds must have known 
our efforts would be limited before they crossed the Yalu. Do you agree? 

Gene1al ALMOND. Well, I can only judge by what I saw on the 25th of July 
when General MacArthur and his staff, of which I was one, went to Formosa. 
I saw the faces of the Generalissimo and Madame Chiang and his chief of staff 
and other Chinese staff officers; the consternation with which thev accepted the 
ruling that Formosa or an invasion of the Chinese coast was forbidden to them. 
When we got down there their whole theme was, “How much can you help us to 
get back to China?” 

To answer the second part of your question, I am sure that if I were a military 
commander of a squad, or up to the size of a field army, if I thought that I could 
block any particular section of my problem out, it would make it easier for me to 
operate on the balance of my front. Therefore, the neutralization of Formosa, 
in my opinion, was a facility which the Chinese took advantage of in order to 
concentrate all of their troops, their worthwhile troops, in the north—having no 
concern about the south. 

It may not have been contemplated that way when the decision was made, 
but contemplations, in my opinion, ought to be tempered by the probable result 
(pp. 2067-2068). 

* * * * * * * 

Senator WELKER. General, you have stated to the committee that we defeated 
the North Koreans. Did we defeat the Chinese Communists? 

General ALMOND. Not at all; no, sir. 

Senator WELKER. Do they now occupy more territory than they did in 
November of 1950? 

General AtMonp. Decidedly. When they first attacked the front of the Eighth 
Army they were pretty well up above Pyongyang. Now they are pretty well below 
it. 
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Senator Wevxker. I will ask you if it is not a fact that the Communist Chinese 
are a greater power today than they were then. 

General ALmonp. I think decidedly so, sir. I think they have learned a lot 
from us in military operations that they will never forget. They have a finer army. 
I wouldn’t hesitate to say that they have a fine army (p. 2075). 

Senator We.txer. General, did you know, for example, that as early as October 
of 1950 the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff was writing ® about the defense 
of South Korea and telling the world that ‘Korea is not an area of first-class 
strategic value’’? 


> * * * * * * 


General ALMonD. My comment on that is, where it says that Korea is not an 
area of first-class strategic value—of course, everybody is entitled to his own 
opinion—lI say it just so a that for the brand of Communist expansion 
with which we are confronted, Korea is a first-class strategic area of value in 
which to contest such expansion. Nowhere in the world could we have found a 
better area except for the individual hard fighting in which to oppose Chinese 
hordes of men. I am talking about the isolation of the area. Nowhere could we 
have found a better area in which to oppose these Chinese. Nowhere could we 
have found a battleground where the base facilities for supply, air and naval 
support are better present than Korea with the areas of Japan, the Philippines, 
and Formosa virtually secure from Chinese or Soviet attack, except air attack 
on Japan from Soviet Asia. There are many places closer than Japan, Okinawa, 
and the Philippines, but what I say is the areas in which this is so isolated, where 
they could not get to us except on the Korean Peninsula. 

This statement shows that the Washington concept excluded what might 


ete in Asia. 

ere is another comment that I have. Today, because the Communist 
temper is revealed by the aggression in Korea, we think our fleet should patrol 
the waters between Formosa and Communist China. I say General MacArthur's 
statement, New York Times, February 1, 1953, on the result of the utilization 
of Korea, is important. Events now past have proven that General MacArthur 
was right and General Bradley was wrong. I need add nothing to this series of 
facts. Their noise is deafening to those who listen. The opportunity to deal a 
death blow to expanding communism presented itself in Korea. But I don’t 
believe General Bradley ever could see it. 

He could never see that victory in our grasp in Korea would be the one beacon 
to anticommunism throughout the world. e are exactly where we started in 
1950, on the 38th parallel. 

Senator We.tkrr. I am not a military man, General, but I would like to ask 
you this: As a matter of fact, had you been permitied to win the war in Korea, 
in that event you would have saved Indochina also; is that a correct assumption? 
y General Atmonp. I think so, sir; decidedly. I think the failure to win has given 
the Chinese Communists great incentive to proceed farther than they ever hoped 
to proceed at this time (p. 2090). 

* * * * x * 7 

Senator WELKER. Could we have won the war in Korea in November and De- 
cember of 1950 had reinforcements been sent and had authorizations for bombing 
across the Yalu been granted? 

General Atmonp. Well, in my opinion; yes. I don’t know whether the rein- 
forcements were available in the degree that we would have needed them. I be- 
lieve, as [do] many of the people that I discussed it with, as the situation developed, 
as more force was brought in by the Chinese, we might have had to expend more 
force, but we had the opportunity by the use of all our facilities—air, navy, and 
ground, with a little more ground effort and the intensification of air and navy, 
especially planes—to destroy the bases which were sustaining this great force, 
and that, in my opinion, constituted the potentiality to win, but the thing that 
frustrated that was the fear of something that we in the Far Hast did not think 
was likely to happen, has not happened yet, and I do not think it is going to happen 
until the Soviet decides in his own mind that he is ready to accomplish something 
by force, which he is now accomplishing by threat (pp. 2094-2095). 

* * * * ad * a 

Senator WeLkger. * * * Could we have won the war in 1951 with, for example, 
the casualties we subsequently had during the protracted armistice negotiations 

General ALmonp. I think so. I have shown on one of these maps that we lost 
14,000 ZOK’s and Americans, Frenchmen, and Dutchmen in defending for 6 days. 
We had the opportunity with a reasonable estimnate of casualties to return to the 


3 In Reader’s Digest, October 1950. 
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offensive, certainly with a few more troops than we had, if the “go” sign had been 
given. They could have been secured. Our failure to do that at, I would say, a 
cost of 25,000 or 30,000 casualties at the most, has now cost us 52,000 since that 
stabilization took place. We had lost 52,000 casualties from the time I left Korea 
on the 15th of July, after this battle, until the time the a: mistice was negotiated. 
Senator WELKER. I think you have already testified to this, but do you believe 
an all-out effort to win in Korea would have led to World War III as propagandized 
all over the country? 
General ALMonp. I have no such idea, sir (p. 2095). 
» ~ = ~ * * * 


Mr. Carpenter. General, would you comment on this statement? [Commu- 
nication from Maj. Gen. C. L. Chennault (retired) to Senator Richard B. Russell 
on June 20, 1951, stating that “as a matter of fact, available evidence reveals that 
Stalin is opposed to open warfare as a means for spreading communism.] 

General ALMonpD. My comment on that is most military evaluations and cer- 
tainly most of our own responsible commanders think, and I concur, that the Soviet 
will never start a war until he is ready and at a place of his own choosing; that he 
has no intention of open warfare involving Soviet forces, ground, air, or naval, 
so long as he continues to win diplomatic victory by conference and armed conflict 
by satellites (p. 2096). 

* * + + * * 1 

Senator WELKER. General, would you care to fight another war under the same 
inhibitions, with the same back-seat drivers, and with the same channels of infor- 
mation open to the enemy as you had to fight in Korea? 

General ALmonp. I will always contribute as much as I am capable of as a 
soldier of this Nation. I would deplore being sent on a mission which was fore- 
doomed or developed into foredooming where my mission originated to gain a 
decision and I was in any way hampered. We have a philosophy in the Army, 
and all military services, that sums up what I mean: It is bad enough to have to 
fight the enemy; it is terrible to have to fight both the enemy and those that you 
are supposed to have support from. 

Senator WELKER. General, do you believe that the United States should recog- 
nize Communist China? 

General ALMonpb. Decidedly not, sir. 

Senator WELKER. Do you care to comment on the U. N. and on Soviet member- 
ship in the U. N. while aiding Communist China, which was declared by the U. N. 
to be an aggressor? 

General ALMonp. I have great hopes for the U. N. * * * I have not seen 
the materialization of any of those hopes. I think the U. N. provides a listening 
post in the midst of our country, which has been utilized to the fullest. I would 
like to see the U. N. hold sessions for the next 2 or 5 years—this is a private 
opinion, and as an American voter now, and retired also, I think I can express 
it—I would like to see the U. N. take up its headquarters in Moscow and give 
our men an opportunity to put their ears to the Russian ground as the Russians 
have put their ears to ours. 

Senator We.xer. In other words, you agree with Gen. Mark Clark that the 
U. N. is now and has been a nest and a haven for spies, saboteurs, and people who 
can come over here and get vital information that might seriously affect the future 
of our Republic? 

General Atmonp. I have no doubt of it, sir. * * * 

Senator Wetker. * * * I will ask you, General, if you care to give us your 
opinion as to whether or not we should go along and have [diplomatic] relations 
with them [the Soviet Union], or should we sever our relations 

General ALmonp. I think we have done and said so many things to counter 
the Russians to which they pay no attention. I think they have shot down so 
many planes that we should have resented it as a national insult. I think they 
have subjected us to many indignities that no nation should accord another, 
and I think although there are sufficient grounds to separate our diplomatic 
relations or to rupture them, as a guide [that] if they wanted to do business with 
us they should be reasonable, according to our standards of conduct, and honesty, 
and sense of cooperation in all these matters. I think they disregard with 
impunity the statements we make. I don’t believe they care, thinking that it 
will amount to nothing, whether we accept even their excuses if they choose to 
give them or not. 

I think it might be a good idea to jolt their complacency and see what happens 
then. I don’t think it could get any worse (pp. 2098-2099). 

* * * 


* * - * 
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Mr. CarRPENTER. General, in the light of subsequent developments, have you 
ever wondered why the political decisions that hamstrung the prosecution of 
the Korean war so consistently served the enemy? 

General Atmonp. Yes, I have often wondered why we do the things we do 

(p. 2099). 
, * 


* * . ~ * 7 


General ALMonp, * * * Fear of what might happen if we lead from strength 


is robbing the free world of its success in opposing ever-expanding communism 
(p. 2100). 


5. Adm. Charles Turner Joy ™ 


Admiral Joy served on the battleship Pennsylvania in World War I. 
With the Pacific Fleet in World War II, he ranged from Australia to 
the Aleutians, participating in such famous engagements as Saipan, 
Leyte, Manila, Iwo Jima, and Okinawa. His testimony touched on 
his experience in China directly after World War II and his hopes for 
a friendly China. Admiral Joy also testified that, when he was 
assigned to Tokyo in the fall of 1949, he received no briefing in Wash- 
ington on the major review of Far East policy then in process of taking 
place. His conversation with Philip Jessup on the strategic importance 
of Formosa was similar to that of General Stratemeyer. 

Admiral Joy described the events of the opening days of the Korean 
war, and testified that he believed the Chinese Communists would not 
have entered the war if General MacArthur had received reinforce- 
ments. He also stated his belief that authorization to retaliate would 
not have brought the Soviet Union into the war. 


Admiral Joy, as senior delegate to the armistice negotiations, 
testified to the effect that the balance of power was on the U. N. side 


at the beginning of the negotiations, but was lost when the State 
Department overruled the military. 

The following excerpts are from the sections of his testimony which 
deal with the Korean war and related matters, particularly the trying 
months of the armistice negotiations: 


Chairman JENNER. * * * what was your opinion at that time (1949) of 
Formosa? 

Admiral Joy. I think all of us out there shared General MacArthur's views, 
that it was a very important bastion in the island chain of defense. 

Chairman Jenner. And in your conversation then with Philip Jessup, did you 
insist that it was of strategic importance to the defense of the United States? 

Admiral Joy. I tried to, but what impression I made I do not know (p. 2130). 

* * * * * . * 

Mr. CARPENTER. Did you believe that the neutralization of Formosa was 
essential at that time? 

Admiral Joy. I certainly didn’t believe it was essential after the Chinese 
moved all their armies up to Korea. 

Chairman JENNER. But the order remained in effect? 

Admiral Joy. The order remained in effect all the time (p. 2134). 

* * * * * * * 

Admiral Joy. The Inchon operation was a brilliant tactical maneuver conceived 
by General MacArthur, to bring an early end to the Korean war. The general 
felt that with this bold stroke, followed by the capture of Seoul, the entire south- 
ern peninsula would be sealed off, thereby resulting in the rapid deterioration of 
the North Korean armies, which had the Eighth Army penned up in the Pusan 
perimeter. He was supremely confident of success. 

* * * The landing caught the enemy flatfooted, no doubt because, as General 
MacArthur had said beforehand, he did not expect anyone would attempt such 
a difficult operation. These difficulties included such natural hazards as tides of 
30 feet, lack of suitable landing beaches, narrow and restricted waters leading to 


4 The full text of the testimony of Admiral Joy is published as Part 26, Interlocking Subversion in Govern- 
ment Departments. 
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the city, and the fortified island of Walmi-do, which controlled the harbor. 
As someone had said previously, ‘“‘one can search the world over and not find a 
worse site for an amphibious operation than Inchon.” 

The entire operation was as successful as General MacArthur had predicted. 
With the fall of Inchon and the subsequent capture of Seoul by the X Co 
practically all North Korean resistance in the southern part of the aatceae 
collapsed. In ending my comments, I should like to quote the message that 
General MacArthur sent to the commander, 7th Fleet, after the Inchon beact head 
had been secured. 

Said he, “The star of the Navy and Marine Corps never shone brighter” 
(pp. 2134-2135). 

* * * * * * * 


Chairman JenNneR. What would have happened, in your opinion, Admiral, if 
General MacArthur had received the reinforcements that he begged for? 

Admiral Joy. He continually begged for reinforcements, Senator, in the early 
days, as well as after the Chinese attack. But he was, in general, told that they 
were not available. I believe that had he received ample reinforcements at the 
beginning of the Korean war, the Japanese might not have dared to attack. 

Mr. CarPentTeR. You said “Japanese.’’ You meant the Chinese? 

Admiral Joy. Chinese. 

Chairman JennER. Did they notify General MacArthur as to why reinforce- 
ments were not available, where they were? 

Admiral Joy. They said at one conference that I attended, where the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff were also present, the tenor of the remarks by the Army Chief of 
Staff was to the effect that they did not have any trained or available forces, in 
the United States, and that their commitments in Europe were such that they 
could not withdraw any troops from Europe (pp. 2135-2136). 

Mr. CarRpenTER. Admiral, were you satisfied with the economic measures 
taken to restrict supplies to the Chinese Communists after the Chinese attack? 

Admiral Joy. No; I was not * * * (p. 2136). 

* * * * * * * 

Mr. CaRPENTER. Was Korea the wrong war at the wrong place at the wrong 
time? 

Admiral Joy. Quite the contrary. It was a war of deep significance in a battle 
area which held many advantages for the United Nations forces. Furthermore, 
it was very timely from the ee ap of resisting Communist aggression. With 
the excellent bases in Japan, with the capabilities of flying carrier-based planes 
over the entire peninsula, and with a coastline that lent itself admirably to 
bombardment missions in support of the Army, the Navy could not have fought 
in a more favorable distant area from the United States (p. 2137). 

* . . * * * * 


Mr. CaRPENTER. Admiral, were the truce negotiations directed by the Joint 

Chiefs of Staff or by the State Department? 
' Admiral Joy. All directives connected with negotiations emanated from the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. When I returned to the States, in June of 1952, I heard on 
good authority that these directives were drafted by a high-powered group from 
State and the Joint Chiefs of Staff (p. 2138). 
* . * * * * * 


Admiral Joy. * * * In early November 1951 the United Nations Command 
delegation informed the commander in chief of the United Nations Command, 
General Ridgway, who, in turn, advised Washington that the Communist delega- 
tion had proposed fixing definitely the then-existing battleline as the final demarca- 
tion line for the armistice. 

The proposal was rejected by the United Nations Command delegation on the 
ground that the establishment of a demilitarized zone, based on the current line 
of contact, would constitute an immediate cease-fire on the basis of agreement on 
one item only of the agenda. Thus, the Communists would be insured against 
effects of future military operations while other agenda items were being dis- 
cussed. * * * 

A day or so after the Communists submitted their proposal, I, as senior delegate, 
pointed out to General Ridgway that the Communist insistence on having the 
current line of contact fixed as the final line was based on the belief that once the 
line was determined, the United Nations Command would not want to engage in 
ground operations which would necessitate excessive casualties. 

I also pointed out that they might expect to delay indefinitely on other agenda 
items or lull the United Nations Command into a de facto cease-fire to increase 
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their bargaining power in remaining negotiations because of less United Nations 
Command military pressure. 

Another day or so later, Washington directed the commander in chief of the 
United Nations Command to press for early settlement of this item of the agenda, 
on the basis of present line of contact, giving Communists to understand that the 
agreement only held good for a definite period during which the other three agenda 
items must be disposed of. A period of 1 month was suggested, after which the 
agreement was no longer to be valid. 

Washington also did not consider that an agreement on this basis would imply 
a cease-fire. 

General Ridgway strongly requested reconsideration of Washington's instruc- 
tions. He pointed out that in every case where the United Nations Command 
delegation had been allowed to stand pat, forcibly, on their proposals, the Com- 
munists had eventually agreed. He believed that continued patience and resist- 
ance would gain us this extremely important point. He also said that it was the 
concern of everyone in the United Nations Command that Communist insistence 
on their proposal was based on the belief that once a demarcation line had been 
agreed to by the United Nations Command we would be in no position to continue 
aggressive ground activities, which would mean excessive casualties, thereby 
giving the enemy the benefit of an effective ground cease-fire without an actual 
armistice. 

He mentioned what the senior delegate had said earlier with regard to stalling 
on other agenda items, and increasing their bargaining power because of less 
military pressure. In his opinion, premature acceptance of the present line of 
contact under any conditions would delay consummation of an acceptable armis- 
tice. 

He went on to say Washington’s course of action would increase Communist 
intransigence and debilitate our further position and that he was convinced that 
more steel and less silk would give us our objectives. 

The directed course of action, according to him, would lead to sacrifice of our 
basic principles and would repudiate the cause for which many gallant lives had 
been lost. He argued standing firm, pointing that we stood at a crucial point. 
He went on to say that in his opinion, Communist military forces in Korea were 
badly hurt as a result of the United Nations Command military operations and 
desired the earliest suspension of hostilities. 

Washington replied by saying that the advantages of the early armistice out- 
weighed the disadvantages present in giving a time limit on the current line of 
contact. Early action was directed to effect a settlement based on the current 
line of contact, which settlement would hold good for 30 days. 

On November 17, the United Nations Command delegation submitted to the 
enemy this proposal providing a 30-day period of grace. It was accepted by them 
with obvious relief. 

Chairman JENNER. That directive, of course, you later found out, was not 
necessarily prepared by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, but by the State Department? 

Admiral Joy. I do not know, Senator, who drafted it. I have said that, when 
I returned to the States, I heard on good authority that it was a high-powered 
group of Joint Chiefs of Staff and State which drafted messages like that (pp. 
2139-2140). 


* * * > * * * 


Chairman JENNER. Admiral, let me get this point straight in my mind and for 
the record. This decision to give the 30-day period of grace in your estimation 
was a fatal decision? 

Admiral Joy. It was a serious mistake. 

Chairman Jenner. And that was the turning point of the armistice negotiations? 

Admiral Joy. In my opinion, it was (p. 2141). 

* * * * * * 7 

Mr. Carpentsr. This was a military armistice you were negotiating, wasn’t 
it, Admiral? 

Admiral Joy. That is correct. A military armistice is a military problem, 
re ae a military solution. It is not a general peace treaty as some people tend 
to believe. 

Chairman JENNER. Did political considerations enter into the directives from 
Washington? 

Admiral Joy. I would say that they did. An armistice agreement is simply an 
agreement between two opposing commanders to stop the fighting. It is not 
concerned, nor should it be, with political questions. 
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Mr. Carpenter. In General Clark’s book, From the Danube to the Yalu, 
he mentions his concurrence in your recommendation to suspend the negotiations 
unilaterally, which you made shortly before you left Korea. He also said that 
this recommendation was disapproved by Washington. 

What were your reasons for making this recommendation, and can you throw 
any light on why it was disapproved? 

Admiral Joy. About May 10, 1952, I * * * said to General Clark that the 
issue must be squarely faced and that time for decisive action was at hand. By 
continuing it as at present, we were exhibiting weakness when strength was 
imperative. I pointed out that inasmuch as the President and other high U. N. 
officials had made statements backing up the finality of our package proposal, 
the United Nations Command delegation should be given authority to announce 
the unilateral suspension of the conference until the Communists were ready to 
accept our final solution of April 28 without substantive change. I also said 
that my recommendation to suspend the negotiations had the unanimous ap- 
proval of the entire delegation. 

General Clark strongly concurred in our recommendation and recommended to 
Washington that he be authorized to give us the authority to suspend the negotia- 
tions. 

About that time there occurred the Koje-Do prison-camp riots, with the capture 
of the United Nations Command camp commander by the Communist prisoners, 
and the incredible statement by the relief camp commander who, in order to 
effect his predecessor’s release, assured the Communist prisoners that in the 
future they would not be treated inhumanely nor subjected to forcible screening. 

Our recommendation was turned down by Washington for the following three 
reasons, as I recollect: (1) Confusion existed in domestic circles because of the 
Koje-Do riots; (2) the disadvantages of unilateral suspension were overriding in 
terms of continuing international and domestic support for the Uaited Nations: 
Command, and (3) suspension by the United Nations Command would require 
the Communists to initiate subsequent meetings and thereby render it more 
difficult for them to concede to our terms. 

Washington also told us to intensify negotiating pressure at the meetings and 
put the Communists on the defensive in order to maintain worldwide support 
of the United Nations Command position. 

In other words, as the delegation looked at it, our primary task from the 
Washington viewpoint became the defense of our position in the eyes of the free 
world. Our negotiatory position apparently was a matter of secondary considera- 
tion (pp. 2143-2144). 

* * * * * * * 

Chairman JENNER. Admiral, you frequently point out that an armistice is a 
technical state of war. 

Admiral Joy. Correct. 

Chairman JENNER. Then advocates of military pressere to insure good faith 
are not in fact advocating preventive war, are they? 

Admiral Joy. No; I would say not. 

Chairman JENNER. Blockade is a normal military pressure, is it not? 

Admiral Joy. Yes; in a state of war; yes. 

Chairman JENNER. And since an armistice is a technical state of war, a 
blockade would be perfectly proper and legal; correct? 

Admiral Joy. That is right. 

Chairman JENNER. In addition to that, Admiral, does not the United Nations 
Charter itself provide for a blockade under similar circumstances? 

Admiral Joy. That is correct. I have the article right here. * * * 

Chairman Jenner. If the prisoners are not returned now, would you favor a 
blockade? 

Admiral Joy. I certainly think it should be seriously considered. 

Chairman JENNER. You frequently refer to the Communists giving us lessons 
in the desirability of decisively defeating the Communists before entering nego- 
tiations with them. 

Do you believe, then, that in war, there is no substitute for victory? 

Admiral Joy. Yes; I do. 

Chairman JENNER. Did we defeat the North Koreans? 

Admiral Joy. Yes; decisively. 

Chairman JENNER. Could we have defeated the Chinese Communists in Korea? 

Admiral Joy. Well, I believe the United Nations Command could have defeated 
the Communists, or at least caused them to withdraw from the Korean Peninsula, 
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had not the commander in chief of the Far East been restricted in the use of his 
forces, and had an effective U. N. blockade of Red China been established as soon 
as the Chinese entered the war. 

Some Army commanders I have talked to also believed we would have required 
more ground troops in reserve to accomplish this. I know General Ridgway was 
also concerned about the paucity of reserve units for a sustained offensive. In 
view of article 42 of the United Nations Charter, I can see no valid reason why a 
naval blockade should not have been established (pp. 2148-2149). 

+ * . + + * 


Mr. Carpenter. Admiral, would the military pressure required—that is, in 
order to defeat the Communists in Korea—would that have started world war III? 

Admiral Joy. I do not believe so. I do not think that the Soviet Union was 
ready for a war. 

Mr. Carpenter. As long as she was not ready, she would not have gotten into 
the war? 

Admiral Joy. The Soviet Union will never start a war except at the time and 
place of their own choosing. I don’t think they were ready for it then (p. 2151) 
~*~ * * * * * ” 

Mr. CARPENTER. May I ask you this, Admiral: Did leaks of information handi- 
cap your efforts at the armistice negotiations? 

Admiral Joy. Yes, decidedly. 

Mr. CarPenTER. Would you comment on that, please? 

Admiral Joy. We were very embarrassed at the time by the leaks that appeared 
in periodicals and newspapers in the States, because, as you know, the Commu- 
nists can read just as well as we can, and they had access to all of that information 


(p. 2157). 
+ 


* * ~ * * * 


Mr. Carpenter. Admiral, other than the intransigence of the Communists 
what was the greatest handicap under which you conducted the negotiations? 

Admiral Joy. I would say that the greatest handicap under which we negotiated 
was the apparent reluctance or inability, in a number of instances, of Washington 
to give us firm and minimum positions which would be supported by national 
policy. In other words, positions which we could carry through to the breaking 
point of the negotiations if necessary. 

As General Ridgway said on one occasion, to introduce and argue vigorously 
for a basic principle only to be later required to give up that position is detrimental 
to the overall success of the negotiation. The final position to be supported by 
national policy should be known to the United Nations Command delegation prior 
to opening discussion on any general agenda item (pp. 2157-2158). 

* * - . * * * 

Mr. Carpenter. Admiral, do you have any comment on SEATO? 

Admiral Joy. Well, as a layman, pure and simple, I think it is a step in the 
right direction, though I should like to have seen all anti-Communist countries 
in the Far East included in the organization, such countries as Japan. 

Mr. CarpPenter. What about Indochina? 

Admiral Joy. Well, again speaking as a layman, I deplore the fact that the 
French apparently found it necessary from the standpoint of their national interest 
to come to an appeasement agreement with the Viet Minh. In my opinion, their 
action in so doing presages the Communist ultimate conquest of the rest of 
Indochina, probably Thailand and the Malay Peninsula, and Indonesia. 

Chairman JENNER. Should we recognize Communist China? 

Admiral Joy. Decidedly no. 

Mr. Carpenter. Admiral, do you believe that the American people wanted 
then or want now peace at any price? 

Admiral Joy. I don’t believe the American people have ever wanted peace at 
any price, when they became aware of the principles and the issues involved 
(p. 2158). 


CONCLUSIONS 


(1) The senior ery commanders in the Korean war theater 
D 


who appeared before the Internal Security Subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary believe that victory in Korea was possible 
and desirable. 
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(2) The senior military commanders in the Korean war theater 
who appeared before the Internal Security Subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary believe that the action required 
to achieve victory would not have resulted in world war III. 

(3) The senior military commanders in the Korean war theater 
who appeared before the Internal Security Subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary believe that political considerations were 
permitted to overrule military necessities. 

(4) The senior military commanders in the Korean war theater 
who appeared before the Internal Security Subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary expressed grave concern over the conduct 
of this first U. N. “police action,”’ and hoped we would never again 
hazard our troops under similar circumstances. 

(5) The senior military commanders in the Korean war theater 
who appeared before the iareal Security Subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary believe that possible subversion, wishful 
thinking, European orientation and Allied pressure denied them 
victory. 

(6) ‘The senior military commanders in the Korean war theater 
who appeared before the Internal Security Subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary believe that failure to win in 
Korea has jeopardized our position in the Far East. 

(7) The senior military commanders in the Korean war theater 
who appeared before the Internal Security Subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary supplied some clues to possible 
subversion in Government departments, but were unable to make 
specific charges. 

(8) The senior military commanders in the Korean war theater 
who appeared before the Internal Security Subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary expressed the hope that the 
RvR would be continued and would encompass the source 
from which their orders were received—the Pentagon, State Depart- 
ment, our allies, certain Ambassadors. 

(9) The senior military commanders in the Korean war theater 
who appeared before the Internal Security Subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary hoped that the subject of direction 
of a U. N. war would be satisfactorily clarified before the United 
States again commits its forces, its prestige, and its vital interest in 
another U. N. military engagement. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


We, the members of the Internal Security Subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary— 

(1) Recommend that this report and copies of the hearings on which 
it is based be circulated widely as a historic document containing 
authoritative eyewitness testimony not hitherto available. 

(2) Recommend that copies of this report and copies of the hearings 
on which it is based be brought at once to the attention of the members 
of the Senate Committee on Armed Services and the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, as germane.to matters presently before 
those committees. 
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(3) Recommend that the proper sphere for political decisions in 
the conduct of war should be outlined and the area of military opera- 
tions to be conducted by professionals should be defined. 

(4) Recommend that methods should be explored to eliminate 
political interference in the conduct of hostilities and the negotiation 
of a military armistice. 

(5) Recommend that further clarification of the record be sought, 
not in a punitive or partisan spirit, but as related to the solution of 
present and future problems in connection with our U. N. commit- 
ments, 

(6) Recommend that these findings be accorded careful considera- 
tion in exploring the whole question of American treaty relationships. 

Wixturam E. Jenner, Chairman. 
Artuur V. WATKINS. 

Herman WELKER. 

JoHN MarsHALL BuTuer. 
JAMES QO. EASTLAND. 

Our D. Jounston. 

JoHn L. McCuieian. 
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